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and many other rivers were greatly changed. But, truly cu- 
rious as such documents undoubtedly are, and worthy of the 
most attentive research in order to ascertain what support 
can really be given to geological theories by historical evi- 
dence, they could not be received as conclusive in respect 
to the face of Europe, unless something like a chain of de- 
ductive reasoning from observed facts could be adduced in 
support of them. What, then, is the state of the ease ? 
Must we reject the ice-transporting theory as insufficient, and 
stand in despair of ever finding a clue to our difficulties ? 
Far from it : the very difficulty itself points to the true ex- 
planation. The northern or Scandinavian boulders are not 
mixed with the Alpine on the low grounds at the base of 
the Jura, and this circumstance shows us that there was a 
limit to the space over which these boulders were transpor- 
ted, and that limit was, probably, the result of the ele- 
vation at which the ocean then stood. Whilst, then, this 
ancient ocean was conveying from the Scandinavian 
peaks its falling glaciers loaded with fragments of rocks, 
the glaciers of the Alps were conveying over the ice-covered 
land the fragments of its broken pinnades. Such a union of 
the two modes of transport, combined with sea currents, 
seems at once consistent with reason and efficient in explana- 
tion ; for example, it explains the difficulty experienced in 
understanding the ancient glaciers of the northern face of 
our Dublin mountains, where we see limestone gravel and 
fragments of red sandstone accumulated against their base 
up to a certain point where they end abruptly, smd gravel of 
primitive rocks begins. The limestone gravel and fragments 
of sandstone may have been conveyed there, and heaped 
up by the pressure of drifting ice, whilst the descending 
glacier conveyed primitive fragments, and pushed up be- 
fore it into a heap the limestone gravel. We have there- 
fore now come to the consideration of the glacier theory, 
which, propounded and explained by Agaseiz, has assumed 
not merely a character of sublimity, but of demonstration. 
This I shall enter upon in another article, to which I shall 
also defer some necessary remarks on the supposed causes of 
that great and general refrigeration which Agassiz assumes, 
and the facts support. But even now I cannot refrain from 
answering a question which may possibly be asked by some, 
Why do you place so abstruse and difficult a subject before 
the readers of a popular work ? I do so, because, though 
assuredly of no easy solution, the boulder question is one 
replete with interest, and calculated to excite the attention of 
many who perhaps never before thought that in those time- 
worn stones was matter to exercise the deepest reflection of 
the philosopher. But this is not all. To follow up tiie theories 
of the astronomer, instruments, and " appliances to boot," 
are necessary, which few can possess ; but to seek for geolo- 
gical data, the inquirer needs only health, his hammer, and 
his bag. When, therefore, as so powerfully urged by Mr Pat- 
terson, in his beautiful address to the Natural History Society 
of Belfast, our national system oC education shall include 
within it an elementary course of natural history, we may 
hope to see in each of its trained schoolmasters not a " vil- 
lage Hampden," but a "village White" or a "village Saus- 
sure," and in each locality around him a group of young and 
ardent naturalists growing up with a taste and enthusiasm 
for scientific research which not only will infuse happiness 
over their own breasts, but multiply the data for correct de- 
ductions. And in what branch of geological inquiry is such 
a multiplication of materials more required than in the one we 
have been discussing ? Happy times, then, for science, mo- 
rality, and religion, when a taste for research shall have 
been budded on the earliest shoot of man's intelligence! 

J. E. P. 



Cb.disi.TT to Animals Though civilization may in SMne 

degree abate the native ferocity which prompts men to tor- 
ture the brute creation, it can never quite extirpate it. The 
most polished are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of bar- 
barity, and, to the disgraee of human nature, to dignify them 
with the name of sports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied to their malevolence, 
and with shouts of applause and triumph see them plunge 
them into each other's hearts ; they view with delight the 
trembling deer and defenceless hare, frying for hours in the 
utmost agonies of terror and despair, and at last sinking 
und» fatigue, devoured by their merciless pursuers. They 
Me with joy the beautiful pheasant and harmless partridge 



drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, or perhaps 
perishing with wounds and hunger, under the cover of some 
friendly thicket to which they have in vain retreated for 
safety ; they triumph over the unsuspecting fish, whom they 
have decoyed by an insidious pretence of feeding, and drag 
him fi'om his native element by a hook fixed to and tearing out 
his entrails ; and to add to all this, they spare neither labour 
nor expense to preserve and propagate these innocent ani- 
mals, for no other, and but to multiply the objects of their 
persecution. What name should we bestow on a superior 
being whose whole endeavours were employed and whose 
whole pleasure consisted in terrifying, ensnaring, tormenting, 
and destroying mankind? — ^whose superior feculties were 
exerted in fomenting animosity amongst them, in con- 
triving engines of destruction, and inciting them to use 

them in maiming and murdering each other ? ^whose power 

over them was employed in assisting the rapacious, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the innocent ? who, without pro- 
vocation or advantage, should continue from day to day, 
void of all pity and remorse, thus to torment mankind for 
diversion, and at the same time endeavour with the utmost 
care to preserve their lives, and to propagate their species, 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his 
iMilevolence, and be delighted in proportion to the miseries 
which he occasioned ? I say, what name detestable enough 
could we find for such a being ? Yet if we impartially con- 
sider the case, and our intermediate situation, we must 
acknowledge, that, with regard to inferior animals, just such 

a being is a sportsman Disquisitions on Several Subjects, 

by Soame Jenyns, 



HISTORY OF PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Abridged from a paper by Mr Crace, road before the Eoyal Institute of 
Arcbitecti. 

Paper hangings maybe divided into three separate branches, 
the flock, the metal, and the coloured; and each of these 
seems to have been invented at a different time, as an imita- 
tion of a distinct material — the flock to imitate the tapestries 
and figured velvets, the metal in imitation of the gilt leather, 
and the coloured as a cheap substitute for painted decorations. 
Professor Beckman says that the former of these, the flock, 
was first manufactured in England, and invented by Jerome 
L anger, who carried on the art in London in the reign of 
Charles the First, and obtained a patent for his discovery, 
dated May 1st, 1634. Various French and German authors 
give us the credit of this invention, yet it is disputed by a 
Frenchman, M. Tierce, who in the Journal .33conomique says, 
that a man named Francois carried on this art at Rouen so early 
as the years 1620 and 1630, and affirms that the wooden blocks 
employed are still preserved with the before-mentioned dates 
inscribed on them. Francois was succeeded by his son, who 
followed the business vrith success for fifty years, and died at 
Rouen in 1748. M. Savary, in his Dictionnaire de Com- 
merce, thus describes the manner in which the French manu- 
factured their tonture de lane, or flock hangings: — The 
artist having prepared his design, drew on the cloth, with a 
fat oil or varnish, the subject intended to be represented ; and 
then the flecker, from a tray containing the different tints of 
flocks, arranged in divisions, took the colours he required, 
and sprinkled them in a peculiar manner with his finger and 
thimib, so that the various shadows and colours were properly 
blended, and an imitation of the wove tapestry produoea. 

Of the second branch, the metal papers, I do not find maeb 
mentioned by the older writers ; and of the coloured papers 
I almost despaired of finding any early account, till, in an old 
French dictionary of commerce, printed in 1723, under the 
head of Dominoterie, I discovered an account which seems 
to give the origin of the present system of paper-staining. 
Dominoterie is an ancient French name for marble paper, 
such as used by bookbinders ; and the early French paper- 
stainers were associated with the makers of that article, 
as a class called dominotiers. The manufacture is thus 
described : — 

The design having been drawn in outline, on paper pasted 
together of the size required, the paper was then divided into 
parts of a suitable size, and given to the carver or wood 
engraver, to cut the designs on blocks of pear-tree, much 
in the same manner as at present. The outline thus cut was 
printed iu ink with a press, resembling that then used by the 
letter-press printers, on separate sheets of paper. When dry, 
they were thea painted and relieved with different colours m 



